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From a Lecture on Bells. 


BY A. W. THAYER. 


We Americans have at home little opportunity 
to know the grand effects produced by bells of a 
large size, as they roll forth their tones of an 
indescribable dignity and solemnity—a deep bass 
to all the varied sounds of city life. The only 
large bells I know of in America, are: that on the 
city hall of New York, said to weigh 21,000 Ibs., 
and two at Montreal, one upon the Cathedral 
weighing some 30,000 lbs., which is the largest 
ever cast in England, unless the new bell for 
the Parliament clock, be larger, the weight of 
which I have not seen. The largest bell in Eng- 
land, except perhaps that just mentioned, was 
cast in 1845 for York Minster, and weighs rather 
more than 27,000 lbs. The most noted of the 
other English bells are the “ Great Tom,” at Ox- 
ford, 17,000 Ibs., that at Lincoln, a little more 
than 11,000 Ibs., and the principal one on St. 
Paul's, a little less than that. 

But the bells on the continent of Europe far 
surpass those of Great Britain. At Erfurt in 
Germany is a very famous bell, weighing over 
27,000 Ibs., which was baptized by the name of 
Susanne, and is distinguished for the excellence 
of its metal, having the largest proportion of silver. 
It was cast in 1497, while Columbus was still ex- 
ploring the Antilles, and Martin Luther was a 
child at school. As I stood by this noble bell, I 
thought, how often a few years later, with his 
exquisite sense of musical effects, must the future 
Reformer have listened, delighted with its deep 
tones, as he went from house to house begging 
bread for himself and his brother monks. And 
what recollections must its voice have awakened 

within him, when he stopped at Erfurt and 











preached, while on his way to Worms; or to- 
wards the close of his life, when he came thither, 
the great apostle, honored and beloved by the 
third part of all Christendom! 

The principal bells at Paris, Vienna, and Ol- 
mutz, weigh respectively, 340, 354, and 358 ewt., 
or 38,080, 39,648, and 40,336 Ibs. [Some doubt 
as to the correctness of these figures.] The disci- 
ples of the Greek church, especially in Russia, 
have however paid the greatest attention to bells, 
and theirs cast all others into the shade. A 
quaint writer informs us that the amount of saving 
grace obtained by presenting a bell to the church 
depended upon the size of the offering; and thus 
successive Czars and Czarinas vied with each 
other in casting them of extraordinary size, until 
Empress Anne, in 1730, caused one to be found- 
ed, which, like the Vicar of Wakefield’s picture, 
could not be moved from the spot of its construc- 
tion. Whether the church in this instance took 
the will for the deed, the patriarch has not in- 
formed us. Allow me to quote a passage from 
Clarke’s Travels, a book now read but little if at 
all. He is speaking of Easter week in old Mos- 
cow, before its destruction in the wars of Napo- 
leon. 


“The numberless bells of Moscow continue to 
ring during the whole of Easter week, tinkling 
and tolling without harmony or order. The large 
bell near the cathedral is only used upon impor- 
tant occasions, and yields the finest and most 
solemn tone I ever heard. When it sounds, a 
deep hollow murmur vibrates all over Moscow, 
like the fullest tones of a vast organ, or the rolling 
of distant thunder. This bell is suspended in a 
tower called the belfry of St. Ivan, beneath others 
which, though of less size, are enormous. It is 
40 ft. 9 in. in circumference, 164 in. thick, and it 
weighs more than 57 tons. 
Moscow, known to be the largest ever founded, 
is in a deep pit in the midst of the Kremlin. The 
history of its fall is a fable, and as writers con- 
tinue to copy each other, the story continues to 
be propagated: the fact is, the bell remains where 
it was originally cast—it was never suspended. 
The Russians might as well attempt to suspend 
a first rate line of battle ship with all its guns and 
stores. A fire took place in the Kremlin, the 
flames of which caught the building erected over 
the pit in which the bell yet remained ; in con- 
sequence of this the metal became hot, and water 
thrown to extinguish the fire fell upon the bell, 
causing the fracture which has taken place 
The bell is truly a mountain of metal. They 
relate that it contains a very large proportion of 
gold and silver, for that while it was in fusion the 
nobles and the people cast in as votive offerings 
their plate and money I endeavored in vain 
to assay a small part. The natives regard it with 
superstitious veneration, and they would not 
allow even a grain to be filed off; at the same 
time, it may be said, the compound has a white, 
shining appearance, unlike bell-metal in general, 
and perhaps its silvery appearance has strength- 
ened, if not given rise to a conjecture respecting 


The great bell of 





the richness of its materials. On festival days 
the peasants visit the bell as they would a church, 
considering it an act of devotion, and they cross 
themselves as they descend and ascend the steps 
leading to the bell.” 


Mr. Clarke gives an amusing description of his 
visit to the deep, dark pit in which the bell then 
lay, but I will not quote farther from him, as the 
huge object no longer remains beneath the sur- 
face of the earth. In the spring of 1837, the 
Czar Nicholas caused it to be raised and placed 
upon a massive pedestal of granite, near the 
tower of Ivan Veliki, where it now is exposed to 
the astonished gaze of every visitor. The Czar 
Kolokol—the Monarch, as it is named—bears the 
figure of the Empress Anne in flowing robes, be- 
neath which is a border of flowers. It has been 
consecrated as a chapel, and the fracture, near 
which stands the piece which fell out, serves as 
the door. But this chapel is not so very small— 
it is 21 ft. 3 in. in height, and 22 ft. in diameter! 
Certainly a fair sized room or dome. The weight 
is above 443,000 Ibs.,—more than 200 tons ! 

Tron, brass, steel, gold, silver, glass, and even 
wood have been used in the construction of bells 
-—though the more precious metals of course have 
never been formed into the large class of bells of 
which I am speaking. One or two ancient wood- 
en bells still hang in European towers; having 
never heard one of them, I am unable to describe 
the tone they make—doubtless wooden. Com- 
pounds of metals seem to produce the best effects, 
and the compound of copper and tin in about the 
proportion of 100 Ibs. copper to 23 Ibs. of tin, 
gives the substance which, in considering excel- 
lence of tone, cost of material, and liability to 
injury, is best fitted for the purpose. By adding 
a small quantity of the precious metals to the 
compound, the tone is thought, probably with no 
good reason, to be improved; I have often specu- 
lated whether the sweetness and purity of the 
tones of old European bells were owing to supe- 
riority of construction, to their centuries of ser- 
vice, or to the gold and silver thrown into the 
fused mass, when cast, by devotees. As our bell- 
metal has stood the test of long experience, so 
also has the form we give to bells, especially to 
those of large size. The dish form, which molten 
lead allowed to cool in small quantities in hemi- 
spherical vessels assumes, has been found to im- 
part sonorousness to that sluggish metal, and from 
this hint we derive the form of bells in clocks, 
and those which are attached to locomotives and 
station-houses upon German railroads, and which 
are struck by small hammers. To my ear, how- 
ever, the peculiar richness of our church bells is 
wanting in these. My impression is, that owing 
to that form the vibrations give a simple note 
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only—though the material may have some influ- 
ence. At all events a great proportion of the 
cost is saved, as we get an equally loud sound 
from a smaller quantity of metal. The worst 
form I take to be that which approaches nearest 
to flatness ; from the Chinese gong we get but a 
hideous roar. The celebrated bells of Nankin, 
now destroyed, were barrel-shaped—one was 12 
feet by 74, and weighed 50,000 Ibs. What its 
tones were I do not find recorded. Others at 
Pekin reach the size of, 120,000 Ibs., but being 
struck with mallets, the effect is poor. I doubt, 
however, if their tones would be found equal to 
those of our common form. 


+o + = 


The State of Music in England. 
BY V. SCH@LCHER. 
(Concluded from p. 220.] 

In fact, not only is England a more musical 
country than is generally supposed, but it is a 
country in which music has been cultivated to a 
very high pitch for a long time past. To this is 
due the idea of those great sadiel reunions called 
Festivals. At the Commemoration of Handel, in 
1784, was assembled, for the first time in the world, 
an orchestra of 526 artists, singers and instru- 
mentalists. 

In the present century, when the spirit of asso- 
ciation communicates to every thing colossal pro- 
portions, it was reserved for England alone to 
surpass herself. That which took place at the 
opening of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham on 
the 10th of June, 1854, will doubtless be recorded. 
Upon that occasion Great Britain not only showed 
that she could create the most magnificent utili- 
tarian institution of the nineteenth century, but 
also that she could arrange a musical spectacle 
upon unparalleled proportions. Three hundred 
and dahty-suren instrumentalists, and twelve 
hundred and forty-eight choral singers, organized 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, executed re- 
markably well, after a single rehearsal, “ God 
save the Queen,” the Hundredth Psalm, and the 
Hallelujah Chorus of the “ Messiah.” Although 
almost every body in England knows those three 
pieces by heart, it is none the less extraordinary 
that such a mass as sixteen hundred and _ thirty- 
five performers could be brought to execute them 
well together after a single rehearsal. The next 
Handelian Festival, announced for the month of 
June, 1857, will number two thousand five hundred 
performers! The entire musical arrangements 
also are undertaken by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, whose ordinary orchestra of seven hun- 
dred performers will be the nucleus of this colos- 
sal display. It is a new title for this Society to 
the esteem of all friends of art. These things 
appear to indicate not so much an accidental in- 
crease as a progressive law, the result of scientific 
labor in connection with the extension of build- 
ings; for it will remain, as an honorable facf in 
the musical history of England, that 


In 1784 there were 526 artists brought together. 


In 1791 “ 1068 “ 
In 1854 - 1635 6 
In 1857 “ 2500 “ 


But it is not in London only that music is thus 
cultivated. Every year there are in the prov- 
inces two or three festivals, for each of which the 
locality in which it takes place pays not less than 
three or four thousand pounds sterling. There 
is not one town of any importance in the king- 
dom that has not a building more or less specially 
destined tor these feasts of art. The Music Hall 
at Manchester is one of the finest modern edifices 
in this country, and will contain 4000 persons ; 
the concert rooms in St. George’s Hall at Liver- 
pool, the Philharmonic Hall in the same town, 
and the Music Hall at Bradford, are admirably 
adapted for great musical displays. In 1854 T 
attended a festival at Norwich, given, according 
to custom, for the benefit of the charitable insti- 
tutions of the county. The artists who executed 
these pieces, under the direction of that able con- 
ductor, M. Benedict, were three hundred in num- 





ber. The receipts of the five concerts amounted 
to £4000. A perusal of the programme will serve 


to give some notion of the style of music which, | 
| useful man, Mr. Hullah. 


even in the provinces, is considered most likely 


| 


to attract a crowd: Rossini’s Stabat Mater ; Han- | 


del’s ** Acis and Galatea” and “ Messiah”: the 
overture to Leonora, the Symphony in A flat, and 
the Grand Mass in C, by Beethoven; Haydn’s 
“ Creation”; several morceaux from Mozart and 
Weber, and selections from Guglielmi, Festa, 
Stradella, Cherubini, ete. About the same period 
Manchester and Gloucester had festivals of quite 
as high an order. 

Last year, in the month of September, the Bir- 
mingham Festival, with M. Costa at its head, 
held seven meetings, and collected £11,537 from 
13,038 auditors. Extraordinary as they may ap- 
pear, these figures are authentic. In this town, 
which seems to be entirely devoted to manufac- 
tures, where you can see no other colonnades but 
the chimnies of factories and steam-engines, where 
the sun can scarcely penetrate the black canopy 
of smoke—these great solemnities are always per- 
formed with equal success. In 1852 the sum col- 
lected was £10,638. It would be puerile to cite 
a more extraordinary proof of the power of music 
than these great inroads upon the purse of a com- 
munity. At the same time it should be recorded 
that in these festivals the neighborhood always 
supplies amateurs capable of taking part in the 
chorus and the orchestra, and everywhere there 
are critics who really understand the science, and 
who criticize the performances mm the public jour- 
nals. And so interested is all England in these 
matters, that the principal London journals usu- 
ally give some account of these musicals doings 
in the provinces. 

The English press undoubtedly puts forward 
strange opinions upon occasions: as, for example, 
we are told that Haydn’s “ Creation” is weak 
and small”!! (see the Times of the 11th of De- 
cember, 1855); that “the music allotted to the 
soprano in the “ Elijah” is of a far deeper mean- 
ing and a far loftier beauty than anything Haydn 
ever imagined,” (Times of Dec. 18.) But apart 
from these eccentricities (and where is it that 
there are no incendiaries for the Temple of Eph- 
esus ?) it is certain that musical criticism in Eng- 
land is more serious, and, above all, more learned 
than the French. 

There is another proof that England loves mu- 
sic, to be derived from the great number of books 
published upon that art, and the high prices which 
are set upon them. The four volumes of Dr. 
Burney cannot be purchased for less than £4; a 
a second edition of the five volumes quarto, by 
Hawkins, has been published by Mr. Novello; 
and, nevertheless, there are five or six more His- 
tories of Music, by different authors. If, on the 
other hand, it is urged that a portion of the Eng- 
lish public runs after bad music-—and we are re- 
minded of those concerts at which the pit, trans- 
formed into an open arena, is filled with men who 
walk about, hat on head, and conversing with 
women—we reply that these facts prove nothing. 
Classical music is a thing so delicate, so beyond 
all other, that it requires a certain culture to ap- 
preciate it. Among people of the highest civili- 
zation, it is appreciated only by those who are 
endowed with artistic taste, and necessarily the 
mass of the population acquires it last; but even 
in this respect England appears to me to be the 
most advanced. Nowhere do the masses get bet- 
ter music, which is as much as to say that nowhere 
are the masses more enlightened with respect to 
music. At Mr. Hullah’s concerts, where the 
prices of admission are one and two shillings, only 
the highest class of works is performed, such as 


the “ Requiem” of Mozart, the “ Choral Sym- | 


phony” of Beethoven, and Handel’s Oratorios ; 
and these great works are performed with the 
greatest taste and exactness. In the programme 
of a concert given at Canterbury, where the 
prices were the same, we find the names of Han- 
del, Haydn and Mozart. In what other country 
in the world can shillings purchase such exquisite 
delicacies? In France, as in Germany, the hap- 
piness of listening to a symphony is a sort of pri- 
vilege reserved exclusively for the rich. The 
history of the art must assign to England the 


| of nourishment for the mind. 


' number of musicians are to be found there. Of 








| Hullah in this direction deserve the greatest 
| respect. 


honor and the merit of having brought that noble 
and beneficent pleasure within reach of the poor. 
And here let us do honor to a modest, but really 
Music is not only a 
pleasure, but it is one of the most healthy kinds 
Consult the crimi- 
nal statistics, and it is extraordinary how small a 


all the professions, it is incontestably this which 
furnishes the smallest number of recruits to the 
prisons and the hulks, and the smallest number 
of victims to the scaffold. Every thing, there- 
fore, which renders good music more attainable 
to those who are destitute of wealth, is a real 
moral service to society, and the efforts of Mr. 


But what we have said proves not only the 
good direction given to music, but also the pro- 
gress of the people. These chefs d’auvre, requir- 
ing anumerous and able orchestra, necessitate 
great expenses; and therefore the speculator who 
risks his money upon such undertakings must 
have certain confidence in the taste and spirit of 
the million. 

By dint of searching among the remotest vil- 
lages of the Germanic Confederation, a man may 
be found who does not know the name of Mozart; 
and perhaps it would not be impossible to meet 
in the Pontine Marshes with a goatherd who 
never heard of Rossini; but the Englishman does 
not exist who is not familiar with the name of 
Handel. The admiration felt here for him is 
really universal; his name has certainly pene- 
trated deeper into the population than those of 
his rivals in their own countries. Far more Eng- 
lish have heard the “ Messiah” than Germans 
the Don Juan or the Symphony in D, or Italians 
Il Barbiere. 

France is very far indeed from having made 
equal progress. Classical music is there con- 
fined to a very restricted circle ; and the works 
of the great masters are forgotten, or at least 
neglected, with the exception of the symphonies 
and such music as may be connected with thea- 
tres. Since the death of the austere Baillot, there 
have been none of those instrumental quatuors 
and quintets, which form one of the most exqui- 
sitely beautiful branches of the art. An amateur 
has given, in a too short series of concerts, some 
music of Palestrina, Orlando Lassus, Pergolese, 
Allegri, ete.; but this laudable experiment did 
not spread beyond the walls of a private house. 
As for oratorios, nothing but the “ Creation” has 
been heard since the Directory, with the excep- 
tion of “ Judas Maccabeus” and the “ Messiah,” 
feebly executed a few times before an audience 
of subscribers by a society of amateurs. France, 
it must be confessed, is, in this respect, unworthy 
of herself; she has done nothing to emulate the 
annual festivals of Germany and England, where 
imposing choral and instrumental masses are used 
to render fitly the epic poems of music ; and let 
us add, that in England they are executed in the 
highest style of excellence. The choruses, con- 
sisting of from three to four hundred voices, are 
good, when they are well conducted; the orches- 
tras are powerful; and for the solo parts they 
have Mesdames Clara Novello, Lockey, and 
Dolby, and Messrs. Sims Reeves and Lockey, all 
genuine artists, and all natives of England. Ever 
since the now remote era in which the admirable 
Garcia and Pelligrini, Mesdames Pasta and Piesa- 
roni flourished, I have heard all the singers who 
have been celebrated ; and, without asserting that 
Mme. Clara Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves are 
equal to the most illustrious of these, I am not 
afraid to say that they are only second to them. 
Neither do I hesitate to state that whoever has 
not yet heard an oratorio executed in London, or 
at one of the provincial festivals, has not tasted 
the full amount of delight which music is able to 
give him. : 

Thus, then, it seems that the bad reputation 
which England has on the Continent as a musica 
nation, arises from a prejudice ; and it may be 
that these few words will do something toward 
dissipating it—not because I have the vanity to 
suppose that my voice is powerful, nor because 
have stated anything particularly new, but be- 
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cause I have stated material and undoubted facts. 
Nor have I done this to flatter England (for I 
have lost any such desire), but simply to record 
the truth. 
On the other hand, the English entertain some 
prejudices with a. to the French. Out of 
contempt for French music, none of the charm- 
ing works of Monsigny, Catel, Grétry, Daleyrac, 
Mehul, Boieldieu, or Berton, has appeared upon 
an English stage for nearly a century. M. Hal- 
evy’s Juive has indeed been given, but without 
(what is generally considered to be of some im- 
portance in an opera) the music! Richard Cour 
de Lion, when translated, could win no admirers. 
Burney himself, in spite of his excellent taste and 
his fine judgment, has not escaped that patriotic 
prejudice. His enthusiasm for Gluck is very 
moderate, because his genius was “ Frenchified.” 
“Gluck’s music is so truly dramatic,” says he, 
“that the airs and scenes which have the greatest 
effect upon the stage are cold and rude in a con- 
cert(!). The situation, context, and interest gra- 
dually excited in an audience, gave them force 
and energy.” He reproaches Piccini and Sac- 
chini with having had “a complaisance for the 
ancient musical taste of France” in their operas 
for our stage. To his eyes, Grétry himself, “* who 
brought with him to Paris all the taste of Italy, 
in compliance with the French language, has 
been frequently obliged to sacrifice it, in order to 
please his judges, and he has, at least, improved 
our taste as much as we have corrupted his.” (p. 
624.) After which, he adds in the most serious 
manner: “If good music and performance are 
ever heartily felt in France, it must be progres- 
sively ; a totally different style of singing must 
be adopted; otherwise it will be in vain for the 
reatest composers, with the assistance of the 
Fest lyric poets in the universe, to attempt the 
reformation.” Burney did not perceive that all 
his criticisms against the French school actually 
prove the individuality of that school ; that it has 
-a style, which must be something after all, if “in 
spite of the language,” that style has produced 
Gluck’s Armide, Piccini’s Didon, Sacchini’s 
(dipe a Colonne, Salieri’s Tarare, Spontini’s 
La Vestale, Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, Monsigny’s 
Le Déserteur, Champein’s La Mclomanie, Grétry’s 
Zémire et Azor, Lesueur’s La Caverne, Catel’s 
L’ Auberge de Bagnéres, Steibelt’s Romeo et Juli- 
ette, Nicolo’s Cendrillon, Cherubini’s Les Deux 
Journées, Mehul’s Joseph, Berton’s Montano et 
Stephani, Daleyrac’s Maison a Vendre, Della 
Maria’s Le Prisonnier, Devienne’s Les Visitan- 
dines, Boieldieu’s Ma Tante Aurore, Meyerbeer’s 
Robert le Diable, Herold’s Le Pré aux Clercs, 
Halévy’s La Juive—in fact, all the old répertoire 
of the French Opéra Comique, in which Mehul 
shines conspicuous, with his style so vigorous, so 
strong, so eminently French. The best judges 
declare that it cannot be denied that the music of 
Rameau is a creation, that that of Philidor, the 
author of Ze Sorcier and the Marcchal, is remark- 
able for the novelty of its forms, and they speak 
of Gossec as a composer of the first order. Is it 
not also to the French school that the following 
singers belong? Carat, Martin, Lais, the Nour- 
rits, (father and son,) Mme. Branchu, Mme. 
Rigaut, Mme. Damoreau, M. del Sarte, M. Pon- 
chard, and, finally, the greatest of all modern 
singers, M. Duprez. 
_ Since I have adventured upon this ground, let 
it be added that France has not taken up a posi- 
tion in musical history only to-day. From the 
fourteenth century to the end of the sixteenth, 
the French and the Flemish were the sole culti- 
vators of that divine art. At that time Italy pro- 
duced nothing, and only performed the works of 
the composers of France and Flanders. In the 
catalogue of Petrucci, the inventor of music print- 
ing, (at Venice, 1502,) nothing but French and 
Flemish masses are to be found. It is also a 
French composer, Claude Goudimel, who had the 
honor of being Palestrina’s master. The Pope’s 
chapels were at that time served only by French 
and Flemish singers. The old French school 
began to decline under Henri Quatre, and ex- 
— in the reign of Louis XIII, because Riche- 
leu was not fond of music ; but it flourished anew 
after Louis XIV. attained his majority, and the 














Opéra Francaise was founded in 1761. Although 
this was inspired at first by Italian taste, it quickly 
assumed its own colors, and we have already seen 
what it produced. It should not be forgotten 
that Gluck and the Italians who have written for 
the French, have written in the French style. 
Rossini himself, in spite of his characteristic indi- 
viduality, has not escaped that powerful influence. 
No one will say that the wondertal author of JI 
Barbiere and the profound author of Guillaume 
Tell are not two different kinds of genius in the 
same man, Choron, in spite of his Italiomania, 
confesses that Lully, the creator of the French 
opera, formed a style for himself—* composed as 
much French as Italian melody.” But even this 
opinion reflected some of his prejudices ; for Lully 
was brought to France in 1647, when only four- 
teen years old, and his style is thoroughly French. 
But this would carry the discussion to too great a 
length for my present purpose, and therefore I 
will here conclude; hoping, for the future, that 
the two countries will henceforth render each 
other more justice in matters appertaining to 
music. 
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Parisian Gossip. 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1857. 

That solemn event, the opening of the Italian 
opera season, which, beyond anything else in 
which people are slightly interested, enjoys the 
privilege of text for waste talk and newspaper 
writing in the capitals of all civilized communities, 
takes place in this town at eight o’clock in the 
evening of the 1st of next October. Mario, Grisi, 
Alboni, Steffanone and other celebrities in E and 
I, the high priests and priestesses of the dilettanti 
idolatry, are paraded in large capitals on the 
walls of the temple in the place Ventadour. 
Mario receives 15,000 frances per month; the 
season is to last seven months; that is one hundred 
and five thousand francs, or $21,000, for uttering 
his notes some sixty nights. Then to cap the 
climax, Lablache, whom [ interred in a former 
letter, forbidden by his physicians to fulfil his 
engagement at St. Petersburg, and just now seek- 
ing health from the soft Italian air—Lablache the 
Great, whose death one would say must leave a 
hole in the world, may possibly be able to sing 
three or four times. And it is also rumored, a 
new composition by Rossini, which, if anything, is 
probably a revision of one of his several earlier 
operas, never performed at Paris, and scarcely 
known to the present opera-going world, is to be 
brought out. The following little morsel of 
statistics may be relished :—The composers whose 
music has been oftenest performed at the Italiens 
since 1849 are Rossini, whose different works have 
been played there 237 times, Verdi’s 141, Doni- 
zetti’s 132, and Bellini’s 107 times. Meyerbeer 
surpasses them at the French Opera with 306 
performances of his Huguenots and 216 of his 
Prophete. 

This composer’s annually-heralded A fricaine is 
announced, as it has been any time the last three 
years, to be brought out next season. It is said 
that he has recently really sold the MSS. to the 
Grand Opera. The cause of its delay to appear 
before the public is supposed to be the want of 
that rarest gift of God to man, a sound tenor voice 
of sufficient pulmonic powers. A tenor, equal to 
the requirements of the modern opera, is as rare 
a phenomenon as a comet or a good country 
tavern. And.when one is vouchsafed to our ears, 
he can rarely “ save his chest,” in his nightly five 
hours’ struggle against the waves of harmony 
surging over him from the orchestra, for more than 
five or six years. If he comes to something nearer 
deification than other mortals, and gets higher 
wages for his service than poets, statesmen or 
saints, he gains his fortune and short-lived glories 
at a complete sacrifice of himself as tenor, and 
deserves much indulgence for his arrogance of 
capitals and salary. “ The tenor,” as Mery wittily 
says, “is the modern Pan. Under the circum- 
stances in which the music of the day has placed 
the tenor, his exacting demands seem to me quite 
just. We do not go now-a-days to the circus to 
see a gladiator fight with a tiger, but to applaud a 
tenor struggling with a note raised a thousand feet 








above a human throat. The tenor is the gladiator, 
the note is the tiger. After five years passed in 
the cireus, the gladiator—the tenor | mean— 
utters his last cry, and dies a martyr; he is killed 
by the orchestra, the composer and the public; 
and the Attorney-General does not recognize it as 
his duty to interfere and prosecute the guilty. 
Why, then, quarrel with a tenor, that rara avis, 
if, knowing the brevity of his life, he puts forth all 
his efforts to acquire a fortune in five years, so as 
to live henavnhly as a silent citizen when he is 
dead as a singer ?” 

Meanwhile, Auber’s Cheval de Bronze, which 
was written and performed more than twenty 
years ago as a comic opera, is in rehearsal at the 
Grand Opera, the dialogue changed into recita- 
tive, and new music added. A similar operation 
was successfully performed on Fra Diavolo, with 
an Italian libretto, in London last year. 

Meyerbeer has also completed a comic opera, 
which cannot be represented at present, owing to 
an agreement he made some time ago with Scribe, 
the distinguished dramatist and librettist, that he 
would have no work performed at Paris until after 
the appearance of the above and frequently before 
mentioned Africaine. And M. Scribe holds him 
to his bargain, with all the more tenacity that he 
has recently had a law-suit with the manager of 
the Opera Comique, to force the latter to put on 
the stage a posthumous work of Adam, for which 
Scribe wrote the words. The Court has decided 
that Adam’s notes and Scribe’s words, must be 
rehearsed and said and sung, or else Manager 
Perrin must pay heavy damages, although Mana- 
ger declares the public won’t hear them, and adds 
that the publie will show their taste by their 
refusal. There is no class of men in Paris who 
give more occupation to lawyers and courts of 
justice than theatre managers, dramatic authors 
and actors. 

Speaking of tenors and the honors that do befall 
them, His Holiness the Pope, Pius TX., has lately 
made Antonio Poggi and Domenico Donizelh, 
tenors, both on the Italian theatres, knights of the 
order of Saint Sylvester; and yet these Europeans 
laugh over the inaptness of honorary demonstra- 
tions in favor of sweet singers by New York 
firemen ! 

Rachel is going to pass the early autumn and 
winter at Cannes, already celebrated for its mild 
climate, olives and anchovies, the landing of 
Napoleon on arriving from Elba, and for havin 
an estate of Lord Brougham in the neighborhood. 

Ristori has gone to Spain, where she has an 
engagement for two months, at Madrid and 
Barcelona—N. Y. Tribune. 





Henri Vieuxtemps in 1843. 

(From the Boston Daily Advertiser and Patriot, Dec. 22, 1843.) 
The arrival of this young artist, is perhaps the 
reatest musical event, which has yet occurred for 
Bostonians, (always excepting those associated 
efforts which, persevering in an humble way with 
such means as we had, have partly succeeded in 
domesticating among us Beethovea’s Symphonies 
and Handel’s “ Messiah.”) Solo-playing virtuosos, 
with their marvellous feats of dexterity, have too 
often raised here an excitement, which their no 
less marvellous vanity and superficiality have since 
made us blush for. They used the divine art to 
attract attention to themselves. The music was 
made subordinate to their performing of it. Hon- 
orable exceptions to this, like Knoop the violon- 
cellist, have had to play to bare walls. It isa 
sacred duty, then, to record a calm and earnest 
word of deep-felt acknowledgment, when, amid 
all these dazzling “lights that do mislead,” the 
genuine artist comes, modest, demanding nothing, 
and therefore possessing all. Or perhaps the true 
reception of the artist now were sacred silence, 
leaving words to those who, more easily than 
deeply moved, multiply them on every occasion, 
—had we only faith enough to refrain from 
speaking and trust that he has his reward without 
our spoken thanks. The concert of the great 
violinist on Tuesday night, before a not crowded 
audience, called forth a degree of enthusiasm 
seldom, if ever, witnessed here before ;—and such 
an enthusiasm as the chastest worshipper of what 
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is truly Art in music could indulge without shame 
at the thought that Beethcven and Handel might 
see what he was doing. We did not feel that 
Music was insulted by this involuntary homage to 
a performer. Our pleasure in listening to him 
was akin to that deep, still, soul-occupying pleasure 
which we have when we muse upon a great 
musical composition, a great poem, or the face of 
nature; it is one of those pleasures which is stored 
up in our hearts forever; something more than 
the charm of surprise; there seemed nothing 
strange about it, 1t was so perfect; the means 
employed, the skill seemed nothing, but the effect 
upon the mind who can express or forget? _ It is 
so with all true works of genius, with all that is 
sroperly Art. The artist and his instrument and 
Kis skill retreat behind his own divine creation. 
It is the first time we have clearly felt all this of 
the great performers who have visited us. This 
time, thank Heaven, it was beyond a doubt. 

Of the peculiarities of Mr. Vieuxtemps’s playing 
we cannot, and we need not speak. Indeed there 
seemed to be so little peculiarity—was not that 
the very virtue of it? Such tones too must be 
heard; they defy description ;—so pure that there 
seemed to be no intervention of strings, no resist- 
ance offered to the bow and hand that wooed them 
forth. Yet it was not a merely sweet and 
characterless tone; it came out as nervous and as 
strong, as it was sweet and willing. We felt more 
than ever that we had heard the violin. He did 
not seem, like’ so many who polish their tones 
away to nothing, to wish to get rid of. the violin 
sound, as if he were ashamed of the nature of the 
beast. There are those who preter the sugary 
softness of a flute or flageolet; these tones had 
parted with none of their manliness, their sharp 
and racy violinity ;—while at times they could be 
as glossy and limpid as water itself: 

Vieuxtemps’s compositions, too, have ideas in 
them; they are not empty variations of mere 
finger-work. This agrees with what we said before 
of his artist-like subordination of his own person- 
ality to the musical spell which he weaves around 
both us and him. He does not thrust Aimself 
between his music and the hearer. Tis perfectly 
modest and unstudied, slightly awkward bearing, 
his fine ingenuous countenance, the deep sensi- 
bility of face, form and manner, controlled by the 
ideal music brooding over him, not by any tact or 
calculation of his, were full assurance to every 
one that there was no possibility of trickery here. 
Here was a pubtic performer, whom the public 
could not spoil. So young too, only 23; and yet 
so self-possessed, betraying no wandering glance 
of the superficial aspirations of youth. His style 
is the most chaste we ever heard. The playing 
was verfect that it seemed not wonderful. 
Every piece was classic in its character ;—and 
only at the end, when insatiable encores drew him 
back for one more parting strain, did he sport any 
of those wild dexterities, which are the fame of 
Paganini and of Ole Bull. Then he showed how 
easily such things may be done by one who can 
exercise the higher and less dazzling mastery, 
with which he had honored us all the rest of the 
evening. Why has he not drawn the greatest 
crowd in New York? Because, from his youth, 
his fame is not yet at its climax; because he does 
not trumpet his coming beforehand and travel in 
state with two secretaries: because he does not 
stoop to low arts of managing and “ preparing the 
public” as it is called, but means to owe what 
welcome he gets to the intrinsic charm of his 
music and his unsullied fidelity to his Art. — v. 
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Mendelssohn and his Critics. 


(From the London Musical World, Sept. 26.) 

We have inserted elsewhere two articles upon 
Mendelssohn—one from the pen of Dr. Hermann 
Zopf, of Berlin, the other by the editor of Deighi’s 
Journal of Music (Boston). The first professes 
to be a general view of Mendelssohn, both as a 
man and a musician; the other is simply a criti- 
cal analysis of his “ Elijah.” We are much mis- 
taken if our English readers do not at once ap- 
preciate the hearty enthusiasm of the American 
writer, and as quickly see through the shallow 
sophistry of the Berlin “ philosopher.” 








Dr. Zopff’s rhapsody (written expressly for 
Mr. Dwight’s paper) is a curious example of what 
now passes current on the banks of the Spree— 
no less than at Weimar, Leipzig, and other in- 
fected towns—for profound enticism. 

You may examine it from end to end, and, 
with wits as subtle of those of Hermogenes, make 
nothing out of it—at least nothing that induces 
any better understanding of Mendelssohn’s claims 
to consideration as a musical composer. Greater 
nonsense. was never uttered than the sentence 
which affirms that the publie recognize Mendels- 
sohn through the medium of the “ Oriental series 
of tones,” which he employs in all his writings ; 
or than that in which the Lobgesang is pronounced 
an “ off-set” to the Ninth Symphony; or than 
that where a distinction between Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn is derived from the supposed par- 
tiality of the one for the ascending and of the 
other for the descending scale. One would have 
thought that only the brain of a Zukunft critic 
could have given birth to such strange chimeras 
as these and twenty more to be found in the same 
essay. 

It would be waste of ink to argue seriously 
with such a writer as Dr. Zopff, who belongs to a 
class of visionary speculators with whom, in the 
present dearth of inventive genius, Germany is 
teeming. These gentlemen have a theory for 
everything; and it is astonishing how they differ 
in their eesthetie appreciations of the same sub- 
ject. On one point, however, they are all of a 
mind. Mendelssohn must be depreciated, and 
the best way to do that is to patronize him. Thus 
he is caressed and patted on the head, while the 
process of undermining his reputation goes on. 
All sorts of fantastic reasons are produced to ac- 
count for his defects. He was a Jew, and econo- 
mized his musical ideas, or lent them out at 
usurious interest. He was a pet of the ladies, and 
this gave a half-dandified, half-melancholy air to 
his music; or he belonged to a coterie of professors, 
and hence assumed a certain tone of pedantry. 
He was a passionate devotee of Bach, and wrote 
Paulus, with the “chorals,” in imitation of that 
master. Steeped to fhe soul in the Ninth Sym- 
phony, he slavishly worked at a parody of that 
colossus, and gave the world a sinfonia cantata. 
What resemblance these word-splitters can detect 
between the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven and 
the Lobgesang of Mendelssohn is wholly beyond 
conjecture. Now the “Jew” was aimed at his 
acquirements as a contrapuntist and master of 
fugue, the greatest since Mozart; the “ ladies’ 
pet” typified the autnor of the Lieder ohne Worte 
and so many exquisite little songs; the copyist of 
Bach and Beethoven meant the ardent and hon- 
est reverer of the mighty masters who had pre- 
ceded him. So that the virtues of the man and 
the noble qualities of the artist were alike tor- 
tured into pretexts for arraigning him. 

Not to advance further into the morass of so- 
phistry, it is as well to lay bare the origin of all 
this deterioration of the foremost musician of his 
time, and the last of the race of giants. Most of 
our “critics” and “ philosophers” began life as 
musicians themselves— unsuccessfully. They 
could forgive the dead Beethoven; but not the 
living Mendelssohn. His triumphs everywhere, 
and especially in England, afflicted them with 
sleeplessness ; and, as one after another their own 
attempts at composition failed to interest or amaze 
the public, they built up a theory to prove that 
abstract music had ended with Beethoven, and 
that there was no reason why Mendelssohn should 
succeed better than themselves. Either we must 
go back to Beethoven, or go forward with Schu- 
mann, who pointed the way to some stage of art, 
the nature of which has never been intelligibly 
described by any of these iluminati. When 
Wagner came he ignored them all, and boldly 
set up on his proper account. But Wagner—to 
use his own definition of Beethoven at a certain 
epoch in that great man’s career—is a “ genial 
madman,” just as amusing as the pedants of the 
Zopff school are dull. His impudenee is as 
charming as his egotism is stupendous, while his 
notorious want of real musical knowledge fur- 
nishes him with a wholesome contempt for those 
who just know enough to turn critics, and con- 





struct theories out of the muddy materials that 
choke up the stream of modern German thought. 
Wagner's abuse of Mendelssohn is extremely 
diverting, and if he had so other claim to con- 
sideration he must still be esteemed as the phe- 
nomenon which scared away the Schumannites, 
and reduced poor Robert to his normal insignifi- 
cance. The men of the future, it is true, instead 
of King Log have gotten King Stork, and we 
wish them joy of the exchange. As for poor 
Franz Liszt, he can only be likened to Sinbad 
the Sailor, at that crisis of Sinbad’s life when he 
was compelled to carry the Old Man of the Sea 
on his back. Depend upon it Wagner won’t lose 
his hold until the Niebelungen shall have swamped 
absolute music, and Germany has followed at the 
funeral of her musical reputation. 

A passage in the paper of Dr. Zopff has given 
us real pain. We dlinde to the citation from 
“one of our most intelligent critics,” which bears 
reference to Joseph Joachim and the violin con- 
certo :-— 

“Tt was remarked of Joachim, that he played 
the concerto with disinclination—something like 
displeasure settled on his features. His powerful 
genius felt constrained within the narrow, precise 
forms of the conversazione style,” ete. 

Now the “ powerful genius” of Herr Joachim 
being “constrained” within the limits of an in- 
telligence so inferior to his as that of Mendelssohn, 
and forced to be the interpreter of such mediocre 
music as the violin concerto, is a pretty pleasantry 
enough; but it behoves one who owes so much 
as Joseph Joachim to the deceased master to ex- 
press publicly his disapproval of such an insinua- 
tion against his own heart and judgment. His 
friends will expect this of him; and if he allows 
the opporsunity to pass, we in England at least 
shall be compelled to infer that silence implies 
consent. 
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Cuaotic Ruymrs.—A Mr. Haydn Wilson 
favors the readers of the London Musical World 
with the following extraordinary version of what 
Haydn intended to describe in the introduction 
to his “ Creation.” 


Haypn’s REPRESENTATION OF CHAOS. 


Before this master set down to compose 
The music to his work ‘* The Creation” 
Inspir’d, he let not his calm mind repose 
Till he pray’d to God for inspiration. 
Impress’d with a just sense of his subject 
To carry out, a task laborious 
He weigh’d well in his mind its great object 
So noble, sublime, and so glorious. 
Commence’d with Chaos so far fetch’d in thought 
With full band parts rang’d numb’ring twenty-three 
In strains with slow crude combinations fraught 
Describing confusion, not yet set free. 
The first note forte played in unison 
Then learned, abstruse, unresolved chords, 
Conveying ideas by comparison 
Suspensions, harmonies and strong discords. 
Amidst this mass of instrumental sounds 
The bassoon strives itself to extricate 
In phrases intervals of thirds resounds 
Mists, masses trying to disintricate. 
The basses, tenors, violins succeed 
Each other, rising softly into space 
The clar’onet next from abyss gets freed 
Some order promis’d on this gloomy face. 
Next an eruption as from vaulted cones 
Low in a cavern deep in the dark space 
A crash, convulsion on the three trombones 
With transitions which seem it to replace. 
Then a still sound like muffl’d thunder’s hum 
From the dark space around so gloomy crude 
Made by a soft roll on the kettle drum, 
While all is ‘“ without form and void” still rude. 
When order strives to rise, then to assume 
Describ’d in phrases, transitions resolv’d 
String’d and soft wind kind, each its place resume 
To represent, each phrase becomes evolv’d. 
Then strains with gravest accents, unity 
Tn closer form,—presum’d hypothesis ; 
When God from heav’n descends in Trinity, 
Performs the record in book Genesis. 

From the literary works of Haydn Wilson, in three books. 


September 24th, 1857. 

We do not wonder that the editor of the World 
is impatient to procure a copy of Mr. Haydn 
Wilson’s literary works. 
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M. Jullien in trouble—His Speech. 

The Royal Surrey Gardens, London, where 
Jullien has been enthroned all summer at the head 
of his great orchestra, are closed, the company 
having become bankrupt. Jullien loses £2,000 
by his shares, and all his salary. One can fancy 
the impassioned eloquence of the conductor at an 
indignation meeting of the shareholders. His 
speech is thus reported. 


M. Jullien, in a very excited manner, addressed 
the meeting at some length, and in the course of 
his remarks said that Mr. Beale, at the first 
meeting of the committee of directors retired in 
disgust, as he would have nothing more to do with 
the concern. Mr. Chappell has lately done the 
same. Those of the committee who remained— 
viz., Mr. Coppock, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Barnes 
—he saw it was their intention to break up the 
affair as soon as possible; they wanted to be rid 
of it. It seemed to him that their object was to 
sell these gardens tor £14,000, which were offered 
to him (M. Jullien) for £12,000, and then for 
£10,000. The building upon the grounds had 
been put on at the expense of the shareholders ; 
it was then mortgaged, and was now to be sold for 
nothing. He had been at every meeting of the 
committee, and such was the difficulty of trans- 
acting any business, that if he wanted to put a 
nail up in the gardens, they said, “ Wait till the 
committee meets, and you will get authority to do 
it.” They were often very much divided, and 
there was no executive power among them to 
execute what was decided. The committee did 
in these gardens what was done in the beginning 
at Sebastopol—there were too many generals. 
What he wanted was some executive power— 
even in the American Republic they have a 
President to sign what is wanted. “ Mr. Coppock 
had,” said M. Jullien, “so much power in the 
committee, that the others were sitting round him 
like mouses (A laugh) and trembling; they never 
decided anything; and he says, ‘I vote for that,’ 
‘I vote for that,’ and it isdone. Some day I give 
some objections, but no use, and then I say, ‘ You 
don’t understand public amusements—I could 
better trust you to make members of Parliament 
than for amusements.’ There was the same system 
| of opposition to everything I proposed. I show 
you how I made the orchestra pay. Mr. Lumley 

ays £350 for my orchestra, but I never paid 
yefore more than £250 or £270 in the season. 
Mr. Gye was spending £400 and £500 for an 
orchestra, and was making money fast when I was 
with him. The conclusion, I have to say, is that 
Mr. Beale retired, as he saw it was impossible to 
goon. Mr. Chappell had some more patience, 
and I should have retired too if I had not given 
£2,000 by my salary, and £400 by a cheque on 
the Bank of England. Since these gardens were 
open I never received anything for my salary, 
although my nominal salary was very great. But 
I was working very hard. The only part they 
accept of my proposition was the aes festival. 
I came back to my home satisfied that day, and 
say, ‘ They begin to take my advice.’ I said the 
expenses will not be more than £1,200, and they 
will take £3,000 or £4,000. I engaged all the 
artists and everybody for this festival, and J asked 
the committee to vote me £1,200, and I never 
| passed that sum. The receipts came to a little 
more than I said—£3,400 (Cheers), and left a 
clear profit to the company of £1,000. The 
receipts were taken away every night, and the 
artists who made the money come were not paid 
(A laugh). All the money disappeared. I lose 
£2,000 by my shares, and £2,000 for my salary, 
a great deal of which I paid for repairs and 
fittings, and money which I advanced to the 
artists, and I took a house in the neighborhood, 
| that I might be near. All these things cost me a 
loss of £6,000 altogether and twelve months hard 
work, for I never work so hardin my life. If the 
| place is not shut, it is because Mr. Beale and Mr. 
Chappell have come forward to help me. This 
year the directors have only paid me a £500 bill, 
which was dishonored, and a cheque for £250, 
which was aishonored too (Shame). I put up all 





the counters for the supply of iced champagne, 
and the second row of chandeliers, as the musicians 
could not see to réad their parts, and when I told 
the directors they had no light, they said, ‘If you 
want more light put it up yourself? (A laugh). 
As to the gardens, if 10,000 people were to go in 
every night, they would not pay under such 
management. I have seen 2,000 people myself 
go in without paying, and there was no check upon 
the money received (Cries of “ shame, shame”). 
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M. Vieuxtemps and the Art of the Violin. 
Our readers just at this time will be interested 
to read what one of the most eminent musical 
writers and critics of Paris has to say of the re- 
markable violinist who now, after an interval of 
fourteen years, makes his second visit to America. 
We translate from La Musique Ancienne et Mod- 


erne, being a second collection of miscellaneous 
papers of musical literature and criticism, by P. 
Scupo, (Paris, 1854.) 

“ The art of playing the violin is contemporary 
with the art of singing, and has shared all its 
The 


almost all of the same country which has _pro- 


vicissitudes. great violinists have been 
duced the great singers, that is to say, Italy, the 
cradle of vocal melody. With Corelli commences 
the chain of famous violinists which extends to 
Paganini, and of which Geminiani, Locatelli, 
Vivaldi, Tartini, Nardini, Pugnani and Viotti 
are so many marvellous links. The French 
school connects directly with the Italian school 
by Somis, who was a pupil of Corelli, by his 
nephew Chabran, above all by Leclair, who had 
studied with Somis, and successively by celebrated 
virtuosos who came to settle down in Paris, and 
of whom the most illustrious was Viotti, the last 
representative of the fine Italian school. The 
history of the art of violin playing may be divided 
into three grand epochs, each marked by a 
celebrated artist who expresses its character. The 
first epoch commences with Corelli and extends to 
Tartini; the second extends from ‘Tartini to 
Viotti; and the third from Viotti to Paganini. 
Corelli, Tartini, Viotti and Paganini:— here we 
have four violinists of the first order, in whose 
style and compositions is summed up nearly the 
whole history of the violin from the seventeenth 
century to our days. Each of these epochs of the 
art of playing the violin corresponds to an evolu- 
tion of vocal music and of what is the most 
complicated form of it, the lyric drama. 

“ Before the birth of lyric drama, and until the 
first half of the seventeenth century, the violin, 
like almost all the other instruments, except the 
organ, had neither style nor music proper to itself. 
It followed and it imitated the human voice, and 
never passed beyond its compass. Corelli eman- 
cipated the violin from this servitude by compos- 
ing for this instrument his charming Sonatas, in 
which we find the style and delicacies of the vocal 
music of that period. Tartini, who was a man of 
genius and a great harmonist for his time, made 
great progress in the art of the violin. He in- 
creased its difficulties, and applied himself par- 
ticularly to developing the power and delicacy 
of the bow, on which he wrote a treatise, which 
is still the best thing we possess upon this inter- 
esting part of mechanism. In the hands of Tar- 





tini and his numerous pupils, the violin acquired 
a power of sonority, a richness of melodic and 
harmonic combinations, and a propriety of style, 
which it had not before this master. Still follow- 
ing the traces of vocal music, of which he must 
not lose sight for a moment, the violinist of the 
Tartini school multiplies the ingenions traits, the 
complicated and arduous ornaments, and his ima- 
gination, served by a more learned mechanism, 
displays a marvellous fecundity. We may affirm, 
that all the difficulties of the art of playing the 
violin are found in the germ in the music of Tar- 
tini. Pupil of Pugnani, as the latter had been of 
Tartini, Viotti. who died at London, March 10, 
1824, at the age of 71, develops in his admi- 
rable Concertos all the properties of the violin, of 
which he makes an instrument of the first order. 
It is no longer a virtuoso who plays the violin to 
make all the world admire the suppleness of his 
fingers; it is an inspired artist who transmits the 
transports of his soul in a severe and touching style. 
Viotti oceupies in the history of the violin the 
place which Clementi has made for himself in 
the history of the piano, that luminous point which 
is perceived in all the directions of the human 
mind, and which seems to indicate the limit of 
the beautiful and true. Genius impetuous and 
eccentric, born at an epoch full of audacity and 
of vicissitudes, Paganini impresses upon the art 
of the violin the boldness and powerful singulari- 
ties of his imagination. A prodigious virtuoso, he 
plays the violin like a juggler who fascinates and 
It is a ma- 
gician that laughs, that weeps, that sings, to draw 


lures the credulity of the public. 


you into that fatal circle where he accomplishes 
his mysterious incantations. In the playing as in 
tlte music of Paganini, you find the vigor, the 
individuality, which characterize all the produc- 
tions of the age in which he lived. 

“M. ViruxtTemMps was born at Verviers, in 
Belgium, on the 20th of February, 1820. The 
son of an old soldier, he manifested his musical 
From the age of four years 
he was entrusted to the eare of a good professor, 
M. Leleux, who developed the happy dispositions 
The progress of the young Vieux- 
temps was so rapid, that at the age of eight years 
he was taken to Brussels, where he made the 
acquaintance of De Beriot. Struck by the rare 


instinct very early. 


of his pupil. 


talent manifested by his young countryman, De. 
Beriot gave him lessons which have had the hap- 
piest influence on the future of M. Vieuxtemps. 
In the spring of the year 1830, M. De Beriot led 
his pupil to Paris, where he was heard in a con- 
cert given at the hall of the Rue de Cléry. 
Vieuxtemps there produced a very great effect, 
and from that time his reputation has done noth- 
ing but increase. 

“ One of the qualities which is first of all re- 
marked in the talent of M. Vieuxtemps, is the 
power and purity of the sounds he draws from 
his instrument. When he proudly and nobly 
places the bow upon the string, you would say 
that it was a whole orchestra directed by the in- 
telligent hand of a sovereign artist. One loves 
especially to hear him disengage the deep notes 
of the lower register, which fill the ear with a 
sonority full of charms. No hesitation in the at- 
tack of the sound, no vexatious grazing of the bow 
upon the string which it caresses, even when the 
artist ventures into the upper regions of the sono- 
rous scale. At the most, one may reproach M. 
Vieuxtemps with occasional abuse of the super- 
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acute harmonics, of which he is fond of surmount- 
ing the sterile difficulties. We should pardon the 
virtuoso these temerities of mechanism the more 
willingly, if they had better motive in the nature 
of the piece where they are produced, if they 
were a luxury of fancy abandoning itself to the 
hazards of improvisation; for it must never be 
forgotten that the greatest tours d'addresse can 
only find excuse in the idea they serve to mani- 
fest. M. Vieuxtemps has made a patient and 
victorious study of the mechanism of the violin ; 
he knows all its resources, all its inmost secrets. 
His bowing is full of vigor, his style ample and 
severe, and his left hand accomplishes the most 
Cifficult turns without betraying any effort. 

“Jt is plain that M. Vieuxtemps is preoccupied 
with a lively impression of Paganini, whose 
characteristic boldnesses he has endeavored to 
appropriate, such as the frequent employment of 
the harmonic sounds, the use of the double and 
the triple string, simultaneous action of the bow 
with pizzicato effects, produced by the left hand, 
and then those grand arpeggios which unite the 
two extremes of compass in so brusque a manner, 
and a multitude of other melodic details which 
enter into the tissue of style, like those minute 
ideal flowers which are sown along the border of 
a precious tissue. All that M. Vieuxtemps, has 
not been able to snatch from the Italian artist, is 
the fluidity of genius; it is the power of imagina- 
tion and the poesy of the heart. M. Vieuxtemps 
lacks a little sensibility, a little of that profound 
sentiment which absorbs the vanity of the virtuoso 
and charms the deeply moved public into such 
forgetfulness that it shall seem to hear a poet and 
not an admirable violinist.” 

This article is dated No ‘ember 1851. It is 
followed by another paper, dated February 1853, 
in which the merits of Vicuxtemps are well com- 
pared with those of another great violinist who 
has given concerts in this country. It is as 
follows : 

“ VIEUXTEMPS AND SIvort. 

“ Two celebrated violinists, MM. Vieuxtemps 
and Sivori, are just now in Paris. M. Vieuxtemps, 
whose merit we have already appreciated, has 
given two concerts, which have been well attended, 
since which he has been heard twice at the Opera, 
where he has produced less effect than in the salle 
Herz, a room better suited to the nature of his 
talent, which is more energetic than tender. In 
fact, M. Vieuxtemps, who is unquestionably a 


virtuoso of the first order, possesses the rarest . 


qualities of a severe violinist, a grandiose style, a 
powerful sonority, a remarkable exactness and a 
perfect neatness in the most arduous difliculties. 
The stroke of his bow is magistral; he marches 
with an air of nobility over the shuddering chord, 
which always sings and never cries. The effects 
of the double chord accompanied by pizzicato, the 
most acute harmonic sounds, the grand arpeggios 
which embrace simultaneously two or three 
octaves, in short all the artifices of mechanism 
seem mere play under this artist's fingers. 

“In the midst of these prodigies of execution, 
one regrets not to find in M. Vieuxtemps a sen- 
sibility more expansive and more penetrating, an 
imagination more colored, some rays of that divine 
spontaneity which is the sign of superior vocations. 
The compositions of M. Vieuxtemps, without 
attaining, as some have ventured inconsiderately 
to affirm, to the height of the music of the masters, 
are nevertheless remarkable for solid qualities. 


The Concerto in D minor which he has played at 
his two concerts, contains excellent portions, the 
Andante religioso, and the Scherzo ; and we may 
say that in M. Vieuxtemps the composer and the 
virtuoso support and complete each other in a 
manner quite remarkable. 

“M. Srvort is an Italian. (He is from Genoa, 
from the same city which gave birth to Paganini, 
of whom he is a pupil. Thus, of all the violinists 
who have rushed upon the track of the admira- 
ble virtuoso, M. Sivori is the one who approaches 
nearest to his model. Fire, impetuosity, brio, 
passion, an exquisite sensibility, an extraordinary 
bravura, and all with a truth, a finish, a désinvol- 
ture quite incredible:—such are the principal 
qualities of M. Sivori’s talent. He sings, he 
weeps, he laughs on his violin like a very demon. 
One should hear him play the great Concerto in 








B minor of his master Paganini. What charm, 
what good humor, what frank and naive gaiety ! 
There is something of the poet in the imagination 
of M. Sivori, something of that luminous and 
childlike estro which we find in Ariosto or in the 
fabbie of Gozzie. M. Sivori is “a born violinist, 
and he plays quite as well the music of Mozart 
and of Beethoven as that of the Corellis, the Tar- 
tinis, the Viottis and the Paganinis. MM. Vieux- 
temps and Sivori are at present the two most 
able and most celebrated violinists that there are 
in Europe. A young German, by the name of 
JOACHIM, who came to Paris in 1849, who lived 
for a long time in Leipzig, and who now resides 
at the court of Weimar, will not be slow also to 
launch himself on that career, where it will be no 
easy thing to beat him and dispute with him the 
first rank to which his ambition aspires. 

“ Although born in Belgium, M. Vieuxtemps is 
a violinist of the French school, and possesses its 
most salient qualities, while M. Sivori could not 
deny Italy for his mother, who has nourished him 
upon her fruitful breast. If we were asked to 
characterize in a few words these two artists and 
the two countries which they represent, we should 
say that the one plays the violin like a great 
professor and a consummate musician, the other 
like a spoiled child of nature, who has endowed 
him with the most precious gifts. Intrepid 
wrestlers, both, and masters of their instrument, 
they each employ a different manner. M. 
Vieuxtemps never lets you forget that he plays 
the violin, that the wonders of mechanism which 
he accomplishes under your eyes are of the 
greatest difficulty and have cost him great pains, 
whereas M. Sivori has the air of being ignorant 
that he holds in his hands one of the most com- 
plicated instruments that exist, and he sings to 
you like Malibran, or like a fanciullo : 

«Che piangendo e ridendo pargoleggia.” 
ep 
The First Concert. 

VIEUXTEMPS, THALBERG AND LAGRANGE. 

We have had a concert. We hardly dare to 
call it the first concert of the season. It remains 
to be seen whether we are to have a season. This 
was but an episode, a cheerful one indeed, in the 
unrelieved “ suspension” and unmusical agitato of 
the times. For one evening: at least, for a few 
hundreds of people, there was good cheer and 
solace in the shabby-looking little temple of the 
Melodeon. It seems in sad harmony with the 
pinching times, that we leave our splendid halls 
and go back to the narrower, homelier haunts of 
music in our earlier days of progress. The 








Melodeon is small, but on Wednesday evening, it 
was not crowded, —just comfortably filled. It is 
old, and bare and dilapidated ; but light, and good 
company gave it a cosey, pleasant aspect (air we 
cannot say, for it is shockingly ill ventilated) and 
it was always good for sound, particularly for a 
concert of solo pieces. 

Such a concert was that of Wednesday evening; 
entirely solos— nothing like overture or orchestra, 
or any manner of concerted music, saving one 
duet. It presented us three artists, virtuosos, of 
world-wide celebrity; three unsurpassed in their 
respective spheres. It is the talent of execution, 
the perfection of bravura, the consummate mastery 
of an organ, whether violin, pianoforte or voice, 
which alike constitutes the distinction of Vrrux- 
Temps, of THALBERG and of Mme. De La- 
GRANGE, and hence we call them virtuosos. For 
the only foil to this triple lustre we had a clever 
artist, Signor Rocco, (the buffo of the Sontag 





troupe), who opened each part with Italian comic 
extravaganzas, accompanying himself at the piano, 
somewhat in the John Parry and Hatton style, 
but with far less variety of humor. These were 
the Signor’s own productions and were called 
“The Family Party,” (Ballo di Famiglia.) and 
“ The Drum,”—the latter approaching very near 
to the climax of wit and fun, if that lies at the 
anti-climax of Art. 

Next—to take the artists in the order in which 
they emerged from the curious little hen-coop 
behind which they were huddled, half-hid, on the 
stage—came THALBERG, who moved to the piano 
with the same cool, quiet, gentlemanly air as 
ever, and played in the same cool, perfect way, 
the same Fantasias which have served as fre- 
quent samples of his stock in trade ever since he 
became famous. These were the “ Prayer of 
Moses,” the “ Masaniello,” (containing the Taren- 
tella,) and the “ Lucrezia Borgia,” (containing 
the Trio) ; with the “ Last Rose of Summer” for 
an encore. We need not tell how these were 
played, upon a Chickering Grand of surpassing 
richness and beauty of tone. From the frequent 
repetition of these Fantasias, as well as from the 
superficial nature of the kind of composition in 
itself, we anticipate weariness when we see them 
again announced. Yet we found ourselves en- 
joying the thing for the time being ;—a pleasura- 
ble excitement, to be sure, which is over with 
the hearing, and which does not feed the memory 
and the imagination afterwards. But there is 
something in such clean, bright, perfect execu- 
tion of a graceful idea, though it be not a great 
one, which is always enjoyable; and in these 
troublous times, when the mind is filled with 
vague, indefinite, intangible intimations and sug- 
gestions of things, in the chaos of the business 
world, there is something really refreshing in the 
sight or sound of anything so sparkling, clean-cut, 
jubilant, and at the same time so fluid and so 
graceful, as these tone-figures under the pianist’s 
fingers. It is a comfort to meet somewhere a tone 
of certainty—to meet it somewhere in human en- 
deavors, as we do in stars, and autumn leaves and 
shells and pebbles. But the same certainty, with 
a far deeper meaning, out of a far deeper expe- 
rience, would speak to us just now with a peculiar 
and wholesome power from the tone-poems of a 
deeper kind of Art. If the virtuoso could refresh 
and re-assure us, what could not Handel, Bach, 


Beethoven, Mozart do! Their word would be 
as the everlasting mountains and the sea itself, 





compared with the pretty leaves and shells. 
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Mme. LAGRANGE sang Robert, toi que j'aime ; 
the most florid aria from La Traviata ; the spark- 
ling comic duet with the Dr. Duleamara from 
L’Elisir ; and Rode’s Variations: all with undim- 
inished brightness and perfection of bravura 
execution, and with just that unfailing degree of 
expression in the tenderer melodies, which seems 
more a matter of taste than of feeling with this 
very versatile and finished dramatic singer. The 
hard and worn character of some of her tones, 
especially the highest, was too apparent, in spite 
of exquisite art, in that small hall; and the husky, 
forced and swollen volume of those lowest con- 
tralto tones required the impassioned situations of 
the stage to make them less unnatural. With 
the half voice she warbles exquisitely, like Son- 
tag; and with whatever little drawbacks, it is a 
very rare treat to listen to such singing. 

Of VreuxTEmps it is as hard to say anything 
new, as itisof Thalberg. The merits of the great 
violinist are clearly set forth in the preceding arti- 
cle ; and all there said of him was on Wednesday 
night precisely realized. We have allowed our- 
selves, also, by way of comparison of first with 
last impressions, to produce in another column 
our own record (written for a daily paper) of 
Vieuxtemps in Boston fourteen years ago. Nat- 
urally we find its tone more enthusiastic than we 
could be now under the same influence ; then we 
heard almost for the first time a thoroughly mu- 
sician-like and classical solo artist, of the first 
class, who did not do all for “effect,” and whose 
whole air and performance were modest and gen- 
uine, in contrast with the showy clap-trap to 
which we had been used. Now our audiences 
are better able to contrast the whole virtuoso 
tribe with the inspirations of real musical creative 
genius. We cannot see in M. Vieuxtemps the 
spark of genius. So far as we know his compo- 
sitions, some of which are of higher pretension 
than those he played this week, they are masterly 
in form and grace, but uninspired ; they have 
ideas, but not of positive originality. But he is a 
complete musician and a perfect master of his 
instrument. Tone, so rich, so pure, so admirably 
prolonged and nourished, so literally drawn from 
the instrument, we have scarcely heard before ; 
nor such vigor, certainty and precision, such no- 
bility and truth in every motion and effect. We 
recognize, too, the one little weakness which M. 
Seudo points out—the fondness for the “sterile 
difficulties” of the extreme harmonics. His “ In- 
troduction and Rondo” was the most substantial 
composition, contrasting an admirably rich canta- 
bile with a piquant and vigorous bravura. His 
Fantasia on J Lombardi was a wonderful piece of 
fire-works; and Paganini’s “ Witches’ Dance” 
was perfect in its way. For an encore he gave 
the everlasting “ Carnival,” which seemed a waste 
of such an opportunity; for ne do not 
grow on every bush, but “ Carnival” players do. 
And this lament of wasted opportunity must apply 
to his selection generally. Here we had the first 


| classical violinist, perhaps, .of the world ; one who 





| can play Beethoven as well as he plays Paganini; 


one of the greatest of quartet players ;—side by 
side, too, with one of the greatest pianists. What 
a comfort it would have been to have heard at 
least, say one of the Sonata-duos of Beethoven, 
interpreted by Vieuxtemps and Thalberg !— 
Should they see fit to give another concert (which 
we all hope, although we fear the times forbid for 
some weeks), we trust we may hear something of 
this sort. It seems but fair, so long as we cannot 
hear Vieuxtemps in a grand Concerto with an 
orchestra. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


Signor Core tr has returned, having successfully 
fulfilled his patriotic mission to Sardinia, and is now 
ready once more to train voices, singly or in classes. 
No one is more competent, and never were song and 
all the arts of cheerfulness more truly worth a small 
investment. His sliding scale of prices, to be found 
below, is graduated to the times..... The same of 
learning the piano; and we can refer with pleasure 
and peculiar confidence to the proposals of Mr. 
MEERBACH, who is one of our most judicious, cul- 
tivated and artistic teachers. 

Mr. Satrer’s proposed concerts are suspended, 
following the humor of the times. We trust the 
example will not be imitated to the stoppage of all 
musical circulation. By the way, those thrifty 
individuals, who are always hunting after seeming 
novelties under which plea to present a new instruc- 
tion book of some sort, that shall pay, would do well 
in their next attempt to borrow a new musical 
momenclature from the current phrases of the 
financial world. Commerce no doubt would be glad 
to sell out and hear no more (at least on ’Change and 
in plain prose) of its own big words; it were a relief 
to consign them to the singing books....The 
following is one of innumerable just and hearty 
tributes which we find in journals from all parts: 

Prize Prano. One of Chickering’s incomparable 
Pianos took the premium at our St. Louis Fair—as 
they have, indeed, at almost all the great Fairs of 
Europe and America. There are, it seems, no such 
pianos made in the world as Chickering’s. For 
brilliancy of tone, for durability, and for stvle of 
work, they are perfection —St. Louis Republican. 


Our usual Now York letter is in type, but must lie 
over. The Opera there, after some brilliant perform- 
ances of Don with Frezzouini and 
LAGRANGE together, is still suspended, with promise 


to resume a week hence... .In Philadelphia the opera 
opened last week with Gazzanica, Brignour and 
Amoptio in La Traviata. This was followed by Zl 
Trovatore (so the world goes), by Z’Elisir d’ Amore, 
Ernani, La Fille du Regiment, && _In the last Signora 
Ramos made her debut ; satisfacidry, so far as acting 
and sweet singing, it would seem, but without power 
enough of voice; and in the two last the basso 
TAGLIAFICO sang. 


WEIMAR.—Liszt has lately completed two grand 
instrumental works: the first is the Hunnenschlacht, 
after Kaulbach’s celebrated picture. He forwarded 
the perfect score to Kaulbach, in Munich. Kaulbach, 
who is on very intimate terms with him, sent back a 
wonderful cartoon: the genius of music, sitting on a 
lion, which he tames with the sounds of his lyre. 
This splendid drawing, half the size of life, was 
presented to Liszt on his birthday. The second 
instrumental piece, which Liszt has only completed a 
few days, is the Schiller Symphony, destined for per- 
formance at the Weimar Festival, in September, at 
the inauguration of the Schiller and Goethe Monu- 
ment. Schiller’s poem, “ Die Ideale,”’ has been taken 
as its poetical programme. It contains four move- 
ments. The first three closely follow the ideas of 
Schiller’s poem, while the fourth, which is independ- 
ently conceived, contains an apotheosis of Schiller 
himself. Liszt has, also lately much extended his 
Faust Symphony. The three instrumental movements, 
“Faust,” ‘Gretchen,’ and ‘ Mephisto,’ are now 
immediately followed by a final chorus, the text of 
which consists of the concluding strophes of the sacred 
part of Faust: “Alles Vergiingliche ist nur ein 
Gleichniss,” ete. This symphony, also, is perhaps 
destined to be performed at the Weimar Festival, as a 
companion to the Schiller Symphony.—Niederrhein- 
ische Musik-Zeitung. 


Giovanni, 





Advertisements. 


NSTRUCTION IN SINGING.—Considering the de- 

plorable condition of the financial world, which tends to 
discouragement and to a lack of patronage of all the profes- 
sions, SIGNOR CORELLI proposes to form Singing Classes at 
a price reduceable according to the number of pupils. 





3 “ “ 
4 “ “ 
5 “ “ 
8 id “ 
10 “ “ 


(> Applicati may be add d to Messrs. Chickering’s 
rooms, Masonic Temple, where Sig. Corelli himself will be 
found every Monday and Thursday from 9 till 1 o’clock—or at 
the principal music stores. 








CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leaves to state to the citizens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final success so much 
depends 

For further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 
Ionic Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of 0. 
Ditson & Co. or Russell & Richardson ; or at this office. 

Ocroper, 1857. 


LUCIA,—PIANO SOLO. 
LIVER DITSON & CO. have just published—The 
Opera of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Piano Solo, being 
the Ninth volume of “ Ditson’s Edition of Standard Operas.’ 
In Press, LUCREZIA BORGLA, Piano Solo, of the same series. 


A CARD. 
C= ZERRAHN begs leave to announce to his pupils 
’ and friends, that he will commence his course of instruc- 
tion in musie shortly after his return from Europe, which will 
be about the 15th of October. 
Please address at Chickering & Sons’, or at any of the prin- 
cipal music stores. 











\ ;ANTED, by a Tenore, an engagement in some Choir 
in or near the city. Terms moderate. Address by mail, 
CHARLES MOZART, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Oct. 8, 1857. 


A SUPERIOR SOPRANO SINGER 
Wishes a situation to sing in Church. Apply at Russell & 
Richardson's, 291 Washington St. 

CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
HE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB intend on their 
arrival from Europe giving thair usual series of Concerts. 
All business matters for the services of the Club for public or 
private concerts, can be arranged by addressing 
THOMAS RYAN, Secretary, 181 Harrison Avenue. 


OTTO DRESEL 


May be addressed at Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 
Washington St or at the Messrs. Chickering’s Ware-rooms. 

Terms for Music lessons, $50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


NEW WORKS IN PRESS. 
LIVER DITSON & CO. have iu press, and will 
issue early in October: 

THE CHURCH AND HOME. A Collection of Sacred Mu- 
sic, comprising Anthems, Motets, Extracts from Oratorios 
and Masses, Canticles, Chants, &c. Selected and adapted by 
Grorce LEacu. 

CONTINENTAL HARMONY. A Collection of the most 
celebrated Psalm Tunes, Anthems, and Favorite Pieces, de- 
signed particularly for “ OLp FoLks’ Concerts,” and the 
Social Cirele. 

THE WESTERN BELL. A Collection of Glees, Quartets, 
Choruses, &c. 

Several other valuable works in preparation, of which due 
notice will be given. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington St. 

















Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 
Teachers of Music, will return from Europe in season to re- 
ceive Pupils after Nov. Ist, and may be addressed at Messrs. 
Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 Washington street. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
FJ and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 





i LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
I honor to announce that she will restme her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte,on MONDAY, Sept. 14th. 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
S now ready to receive pupils. Tle may addressed at the 
Rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Russell & Rich- 
ardson’s and Ditson & Co’s Music Stores, or at his residence, 
No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


Sig Brnpeant’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o’clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who may wish to cofttinue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 


AUGUST HAMANN, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


May be addressed at Messrs. Russell & Richardson’s 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 











ATHENZUM EXHIBITION. 

The Second Exhibition will open WEDNESDAY, July 15, 
with a new collection of Pictures, among which will be found, 
The Visitation, by Page; The First N. E. Thansgiving, by 
Edwin White; additional pictures by Allston; and other 
works by New York and Boston Artists. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 


FROM THE 


Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 


FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,”’ 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
“THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 


Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 





MRS. J. H. LONG, 


VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 





B86. BB. BAZIL,L, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORCANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


@. ANDRE & Co., 
Dépit of Foreign and American Music, 
104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works. 
RPO LOLOL GMM lw woaaow—rwrrvy"w 


EDWARD L. BALCH 








Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9; Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


OVELLO’S Catalogue, No. 3, contains a list of Music 

for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses ; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 

three cents per page. 

Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &¢., in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment Handel’s Messiah, 
$1 63; Judas Maccabeus, $1 63; Haydn’s Creation, $1 25. 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published 
in this series at similarly low prices. 


NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 
All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 


NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's ‘‘ Messiah,’’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's “Judas Maccabreus,”’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel's ‘‘Samson,’’ price 88 cents each part. 


These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 


COLLECTION OF GLEES. 
Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 
HIE Fifth Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
tion with reference to Musical Form and Instrumentation, 
ocalization, Prac,’ in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 
Board of Instruction:—B. F. Baker, J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J. C. D. Parker, and WiLt1aM SCHULTZE. 
For particulars, address B. F. Baker, No. 4 Rowe Place. 
WM. READ, Sec’y of the Corporation. 


J. 0. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Rarmony, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 





Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Cracker of the Piano aud Finging, 
U.S. HOTEL. 


JOB PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 








Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
(> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





~~ 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON’S 
MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


SEPTEMBER. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
NEAR, Swedish Song (@) 4, 
TRAPPER, (F) 4 
DYING CHILD'S REQU 
IE (GD) Givens nwceveccccgsec ses F. N. Crouch, 
PETE MORRIS’S MUSEUM, Comic, (A) 8,...Pete Morris, 
I LOVE TO THINK OF HAPPY HOME, (G) 4, L. Marshall, 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
NORWICH CADETS’ POLKA, Lithograph, (E flat) 4, 
E 


MIRRA VALSE BRILLANTE, (C) 5, 
LA BELLE NUIT, Nocturne, (B) 4 > 
GRAND VALSE BRILLANTE, op, 28, (A flat) 6, I. Tedesco, 70 
LIGHT GUARD SCHOTTISCHE, (F) 4, Franz Staab, 50 
FLOWERS OF THE FOREST, Fantaisie, (A) 5, F. Beyer, 
PETIT ENFANT, (E flat) 3 A, Quidant, 
LIGHT GUARD POLKA, Franz Staab, 
INVITATION A LA CHASSE, (D) 4, Henri Cramer, 
KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN, (E fiat) 4, Ferd. Beyer. 
CAMPAIGN MARCH, (B flat) 3,............ F. W. Smith, 10 
BELLE FANNIE POLKA, (F) 3, W. P. Howard, 25 
MA CHERE VALSKE, (E flat) 3, Ph. Jourdan, 20 
MARIETTA POLKA MAZURKA, (D) 3,...... -Ingraham, 10 
SIGNS OF LOVE. Six beautiful Melodies with brilliant 
Variations, by Charles Grobe, 

No. 1—To the Cottage of my Mother, (G) 4, 

No. 2—Kitty Clyde, (@) 4 

No. 8—Old Arm Chair, (E flat) 4, 

No. 4—Lament of the Irish Emigrant, (C) 4 

No. 5—Kosalie the Prairie Flower, (B flat) 4,.........0. 

No. 6—He Doeth all Things Well, (E flat) 4, « 85 
HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN BANJO SCHOOL with- 

HEE DUNNO 5 a 0.000 0505 dos 05 vanes e Oboe kee Rae coccee BO 
Do. Abridged edition, 25 
THE SCILOOL BELL, by Cuartes BuTier and L. H. Soura- 

ARD, containing 260 pages of music, embracing some of the 

most fascinating popular Songs, Hymns, Duets, Trlos, &e. 

for the school-room and family circle. Price 25c. $3 per doz. 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 


The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from 1, [which represents 
very easy,] inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music. ] 

The MUSICIAN'S GUIDE, a large Quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of Thalberg, analysis of 4000 celebrated Musical 
works, Musical engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, 
as —_ of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 

ress on the receipt of four cents in stamps, to defra: ye 
Direct yeur application to whats 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 291 Washington Street, Boston. 





mm. WATEINSGS c& Co. 


(Successors to Reep & WATKINS,) 
Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 


jPIANO-FORTES 
iy AND MELODEONS, 
From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Il. 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


At PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 
ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
First insertion, per line. ...........0eee+seeee- 10 Cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, 5 
For one column, (126 lines) Bret insertion. . 


Do do each su 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 

















Ne. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 














